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SEVEN POEMS 
HOW DO YOU KNOW? 


T IS simpie, look: statue is huge in the hall. 
Gaze is inspirational and up. 
The worn words, garbled in grammar school, 
here lie freshly graven. 
Tourist feet walk in whispers. 
Air is musty. 


This of course is history. 


Traitor too is easy to recognize. 

The narrow eyes sneer out from textbook page 
Teacher has told us all: 

his whole cunning and contriving, 

how they caught him in nick of time 

Have nudged him in the museum, bloated and wax. 
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This is history, these are facts. th 


But alive, warm, erring, how do you know? 
That man a hero—the one in the wrinkled suit, 





cigarette stain, bad teeth, 
no microphone technique? pI 
And that charmer faintly of talcum, so witty after dinner, lil 
hard to believe in the hidden dictaphone, 


the crested ring with the removable stone . N 

‘ 

And what of the others: halfway house, O 
“ : 5. | 

ready to applaud whichever ending b 


blending smoothly into the major hue? 





Where is our litmus paper, 
which slide rule will apply, 


what chapter and verse to quote V 
quick! let us learn by rote! 3 

( 
History cannot help us here at all q 
Steers no open course. si 
Roaring niagaras froth and churn, le 
compass gone, th 
North Star midnight black y 
Deafened, we must shout the certain way s] 
Blinded, we must baffle into day. n 

A 


BLACKOUT 


Siren taps out the loud tattooing cane 
Like chattering coins into the trite tin cup, 
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the lights are gathered up; 
drop down in the darkened pocket. 


Eyes are futile at first like burnt-out flashlight bulb 
Till darkness lends accommodating fuse; 

prowl over the furry avenues 

like mewing tail 


No echo of light in alley anywhere. 
Dead End. And dawn is a ghost or a dream 
Only the flaring heart, lit up like a scream, 


beating neon-loud 


THE WORD 


Word: one-man vaudeville show. 
Diamond-handed gambler or philosophic ambler 
(spectacle-nosed, all Hem ali Hmm all Haw); 
quick-skipper, juggler, mugger extraordinary; 
strategic bridge, ferry, 

ledge that lets fall 

the criminal: 

yet word, we know 

shrinks workless before two: 


music and you. 


At music takes bound-and-gagged back seat, 
or lolls at home all day in negligee, 

not needed, unheeded; 

musty, rusty in mothball attic, 
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definitely on Sabbatic. 


Likewise at your side, word is tongue-tied. 
Founders, is grounded, graceless, loses face. 
Since love needs only looks, not books. 


My personal word, sick of claptrap trick, 
not grown up yet to nurse’s healing power, 
can only brandish rubber dagger, toy arrow. 





Abroad in fur-collared coat and gloves with untorn seam, 
what I should write about remains mere tongueless dream 
As at death of one not history-laden, 

but humanly weak and near: from them 1 turn away 
for. whom am sorrier than I can say. 


ABOVE ALL GREAT AND PUBLIC GRIEF 


You know how you will turn abruptly from the lilacs 
and cry? 

How even in midst of mindless outdoor game 

will sigh 

after a face glimpsed only once from the moving train? 


That lavish longing in spicy snowshine December 
to taste July, 

and then with the plushy canopy of midsummer 
eye 

with desire the healing hospital-look of winter? 
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Harmonically mated, honestly happy with husband, 

yet lie 

undersheet-shuddering for primeval jungle lover; 

buy 

ticket for trip and whole traveling-wish is to hurry back; 
piano is playing sunny jazz, the room is filled with friends, 
why 

do you suddenly look lost and island-lonely? 


O Lord-high 
above all great and public grief squats private discontent. 


A.W.O.L. 


When justice, not sweet charity, confers on all, 
few will become Mozart, Chaucer, or Saint Paul; 
still there will be the simple general good 
and I can leave off writing poster-crude 


Far away from loud firing line of crisis, 
happy in hush-circling hypotheses: 


If you are not in the forest, does the tree truly fall? 

Is it the slum or the drunken father causes the criminal? 

did Nietzsche predict Hitler or comic-strip Superman’s course? 
Why do we never dream in technicolor; 

when you reread the classics, do they always seem duller? 
Was Einstein right about a fourth dimension, 
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or is all time another man-made invention? 

Though you can swear it’s the first you've seen that door, 
that maddening feeling “I have been here before . . .” 
How the personal past fades into history, 

all one recalls of that Everest mystery 

is the crying Mama doll, the childish sailor suit, 

the trip to the beach, the cracker-jack loot. 

Are we really intended to love only one; 

was it hen or egg first in the chicken-run? 


Absent Without Leave. Conscience reminds me 
back to black and white, to billboard-crude; 
to the midget plans for the major good 
and the moment’s monster immediacy. 


SUMMER HEAT 















Give over to the sun, 
gangway for that golden gear. 
Heat is your breast and bier. 


Let the watery mind run out. 
Peel off your salty skin, 
blood boils black within. 


Arm and leg fly cinder-high. 
Bones crunch in furnace glare, 
flesh melts in fryingpan air. 


Eyesocket leaps like egg, 
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flops yellow-oozing down. 


y 
c 


White teeth are charred to brown. 


Nose inhales its final sooty sniff. 
The soaring neck enters its burning crash, 


the durable spine is ash. 


And the fevered tongue, wobbling through red sand, 
crawls on hand and knee, 
falls screaming for the sea. 


LIBRARY 


Time clock to the moral prim-mouth female 
marking the date due with the ruler-rapping look, 
and dictionary to the briefcase-laden student 


clerking for fact in fiction’s careless file. 


Musty to many, a smell like attic trunk; 
for girls and eyeglass weaklings, athlete scorns; 
to the bored matron hostile hours to kill, 


and punishment like church to the vivid running child 


Enemy, roars the Fascist, burn it down! 
Escape from what is real, romantic sighs 
Surely among a billion words, the liberal pleads, 


Answer, emblazoned in gold, will leap like melody? 


But only to the writer is it all: 


powerful as a boss, books are his bowing bank; 
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refugee outside, this is his waiting wife 
to talk with in his own known tongue; 


iodine smarting the wound, bread to his furious want, 
his January sun, his August cool green shade; 
within these walls he lives as hermit hero, and (self-deluding) 


here is his ticking monument when dead 
Eve Merriam 

















FOUR POEMS 
PORTRAIT FOR A LAPIDARY 


Perfection is the sense of being whole. 

Her life is perfect then: it is entire, 
flickering perhaps like minnows in a bowl, 
yet positive and lunatic as fire. 

What men will seek, what men will always feel 
is nO more sure to her than her own death: 
she is eternal who doth so reveal 

the tactful circle of her numbered teeth. 


Evening may come, and after evening, dark. 
She will grow old: symmetrical and clean, 
the pavement of her mind resist the mark 
cf acid love and thought’s acetylene. 

She will preserve as the sleek, tropic tree 
the careful curve of her stupidity. 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION 


Conversant with a day no longer ours, 

the cool fact, the deed done, 

they walk now in sunlight through spring flowers 
in unison. 


Ah, they walk down the choral paths in spring, 
and theirs is the world to bear; 
like old encensers lilacs fling 
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fragrance down the air. 


Through many centuries of spring they come, 
and time is left for clocks 

to tell, or watches soft as the bee’s hum 

in their dark frocks, 


Now from the clean, funereal wood 

all earthly creatures humbly greet 

the festive father with the checkered hood 
and the chaste pleat. 


The cherub smiles, and then turns back, 
angels lay aside their harps; 

this day’s for earth’s own guardians who but lack 
the central corpse. 





POLYNESIAN IN KHAKI 


Polynesian in khaki leaning on the jukebox 
requests a dozen roses. From the wondrous wire 
like some enchantment which the coin unlocks, 
the purchased petals lift their welcome fire. 
While wrinkled newsboys peddle weathered stocks 
of commonplaces—deaths and deathless wars, 
missionaries pass amid their flocks, 

gospel and golf clubs in imported cars. 


Polynesian in khaki leaning on the jukebox 
plucks a rose. Missionaries clip their bonds 
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Shells explore the bellies of the rocks, 
and introduce immaculate Beyonds. 
Lands which pay for paradise acquire— 
as well—an appropriately pictured hell. 


ALL EARTH’S DIVIDED 


All earth’s divided in two parts, 
they tell us—Mind and Matter; 
but who is to say where the former starts, 


who wil! define the latter? 


Do we act or do we think 
when years roll round on a barber’s pole, 
when what is red is white is pink, 


which is body which is soul? 


Deities are dismissed from their jobs 
Worlds fall at and steady. 
And the mobs march on with Mr. Hobbes, 


to the hymns of Mrs. Eddy. 


William Jay Smith 
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DIDACTOS 


Never be lone; 
save that for death. 
Not while you live 
elect a place 

only your own, 

or draw dry breath 
from sky and space, 
unamative 





of every face. 
Regardless of 

your sombre mood, 
take not your love 
in solitude. 


Enjoy the bright 
careering mind, 
the votive heart, 
the stricter sight; 
be ear, be hand— 
but not apart, 
lest silence find 
and bid you know 
the hidden land, 
the self below; 


lest you, as I, 
discover what 
were better found 











WILLIAM HESTER 


beneath the ground, 
when still you lie 
in one thin spot, 
and all around 
you there is not. 
William Hester 


THE WOOD 


The spirits easily could move, erect 

And vile, from every tree and change 

The silver-lighted place, the kindly green. 
Only a thousand years restrain them. Lean, 
Like animals, the trunks ascend; the strange 
Silence is the silence of a suspect. 


My world of faces interposes: faces 
And uniforms and common tender flesh: 
Whose years are torn off like days and all the mesh 
Of order and of conduct and its basis 
Dissolves like ice in spring’s black fluid races. 
Time is the men: the forest moves, demands 
The sovereignty of magic over hands, 
The worship of fear, a world of fearful places. 
Roy Fuller 
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TWO POEMS 


DARK EARTH 


Sister, the winds turn slowly east and west 
over this wide land full of sun and rain: 
they wake the sleeping grasses on the plain, 
they sway the trees upon that hill’s low crest 
and even to dust give motion, while you rest 
as still as if to be secure from pain 

were better than to share and love again 

the beauty of this world, made manifest 

in ways that even sorrow had confessed 

as if life done were nothing to regain 

or to be felt as loss, and so remain 

with weight of this dark earth upon your breast 


TEMPORAL DIALOGUE 


If you should ask me a question, 
and I should sink in the snow, 

there would be only an answer 
that neither of us would know 


The answer sprouts to a question, 
the question grows to a tree 

that reaches as high as you are 
from roots no deeper than me 


If you should give me an answer, 




















WILLIAM STEPHENS 


and I should step to the sun, 
would there be only an ending 
of what was never begun? 


The question grows to an answer, 
the answer springs to a tree 
pring 
whose branches flower in cloud-tops, 
whose roots go under the sea. 


William Stephens 


AFTER THE CONCERT 


Wary of foot as a sailor lately 
come from a ship the storms gave chart, 
rising, i entered, but not sedately, 


arteries near the city’s heart 


Shuttled in traffic and mutely carried 
into the panic thrust and flow, 
I was aware of the tide which tarried 


over the pulse of blood’s plateau. 


Though in the deepest of silent places 
music reposed its waves of sound, 


plain lay the cut of its tidal traces 


under the foot on level ground. 


Keith Thomas 
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TWO POEMS We 5 
(Whi 
CHRISTMAS, GREAT BRITAIN My s 
Laugl 
Christmas the feast of skulls and colored candles This 
Approaches; its mystery we cannot fathom. —_ 
Deep as bells 

In an engulfed cathedral, We 
Deeper than ever plummet sounded The | 
Our spirits have sunk, are retreated; Hard 
The music is here. And 
Like spirits a child believes keep house in wells Yet 
We inhabit a fern-world, a dumb world, a fish world; The 
Our voices strangely ring their expected knells, Thro 
The death of a wish or the growth of a passionate bias; Shall 


{ncurring, perhaps, a deeper kindness. And the bells fly by us 
Out and out and across the snowy night, 

Their music exploding, fading. Let ravens protect us! 

All that is fell and deep mouthed like a bell infect us! 
When the post-girl grinned me a greeting this morning 

Was it only my hangover, some morning obsession or wish, 
That gave her the mute cut-off-ness of a fish? 


“Unto vou a child is born,” they said. 

And the wise men wept. And Mary did not bleed, 
And all was joy. The very beasts 

On that bitter night were snug, ruffling with joy; 
And so the wonder-child was born. 

But the miracle stales. 

To these old tales 
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We prefer nativity of those we love 
(Whether the first or second birth). 

My sister Barbara's little red-haired boy 
Laughs, is uncivilized and a proper animal. 
This is of us, and this the actual 

Is our good-will to men, our peace on earth. 


We can never return; our parents’ bones are burnt; 

The raven’s note across the abyss of the night 

Hard as the times we live in has no tone. 

And who denies the bell shall live in hell! 

Yet have no fear; the raven’s flight, 

The curve the times are describing, leads to the light 

Through broken circles of darkness. And those who trust and love 
Shall find in full what now is far removed. 


MEMORIES OF BOYHOOD 


The winter's introspection knew no bounds. 
The butcher and the baker went their rounds 
Clad in a hollow bell of light or ice, 

Their popping vans skidding aiong like mice 
From darkness into darkness. Candles showed 
How dark my mother’s hair was, how it glowed 
Above the violet whiteness of the cake. 

That made me think about her wedding-cake. 
How young she seems! She’s dead——My father told me 
His thoughts of late were running very oddly, 
Something about the godly being bad 

And the serenity of being mad 
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(Himself as sane as candles or a horse! ). 
I took it all as a matter of course. 

Just turned fifteen, my mind still like a child's 
Saw nothing of the drama and the wilds 

About me; life was just tre same 

As it had always been; I found no name 

For these odd things which round me like an apple 
Gleamed; I was dumb, like the pip. I went to chapel 
And sabotaged the organ for a lark 

The winter got more wet and cold and dark, 

Its freezing introspection knew no bounds, 

The butcher and the baker went their rounds 
Bearing a hollow bell of light or ice; 

We scurried into bed at nine like mice; 

My father’s cottage had no central heating; 

They still remind me I was always eating. 





ADMONITION 
(In an Ice Storm) 


Spick night, the artful gem-congealer, flees 
Before the sickle of the circling sun, 
Cleaving her ices to the naked trees. 


Down in the waking of her rapid run 
Rush tentacles of ruinous alchemy, 


Inflaming and consuming one by one 


These mortal diamonds. Yet here I see 
Two men talk-walking by along the way 


Unmindful of this true catastrophe 


What proud religion dares forget this day, 
What is their heaven or their holy dream, 


To pass this wasting ultimate away? 


Who squints to trespass on a further scheme, 
Made ignorant of sure surpassing pleasure, 


1 


ck backwards like a silent scream? 


The stopping coats of jays, toads’ eyes, the treasure 
In the voice of Philomel, is it these they seek 


Or to turn gold themselves in equal measure? 


Hold pace, you moving hearts, and let us speak! 
Unleash the seeing circle of the brain 


SA 
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That crowds into the eye, so full and meek! 


Or shall these passing heavens pass in vain? 
And all men struggle to the last bare shore, 
To sulk, embarrassed, in immortal rain. 


Coman Leavenwortl 
SO MANY MEN 


So many men deny it in the eight o'clock, 

Crack jokes about it as they walk 

Beneath their upward buildings, monuments to what 
They mock in their selfconscious thought 

So many live in economic fury, strain 

With every cigarette and friend 

To keep alive this flood of motion that they love; 
And yet denounce the wish to live: 

Its imagery perhaps offends, perhaps too soft 

And warm, too like what they have left: 

One must develop taste for soot and public squares 
To live as fully as one’s peers. 

But they do not deny at night, when it comes forth 
And lingers over every mouth, 

And fills to no surprise the brains with tragic sun, 
And shows the carboned office green 

With charms of childhood and vacation, makes the glow 
They guard against and always knew. 


Norman Lewis 











TO ALL OBJECTIVISTS 


Beyond O’Ryan’s bar in the dirty river 
A swimming rat climbed supple to the piles, 
Had half an empty orange in its teeth. 


At the rail above I watched it first as color, 
Presently thought of it as rat and rind, 
Then played upon the line of rat and me. 
Now you ask, which was it of the three? 
It had no knowledge of its orange-silver, 
Nor differentiation, food from swill; 

No reckoning of Scott in its beliefs. 

Now you say, then it was none of these? 
Rather I think that it was all together 
Because I watched it carefully awhile 


And made it whole by my necessity: 


As I exist because you have imagined me. 
Winfield Townley Scott 
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FOUR POEMS 


DETAILS 


st. Edge of town 


Two sprawling ruts lead down from the railroad track, 
and dodging a moss-rotted shed and some wallowing pigs, 
disappear beyond, where an old truck sags discarded 

into the tall dry weeds. 


ti. November: the farm 


Just before dark, when the storm clouds had risen, 
three water birds came plunging down the wind, 
racing on slim black rigid wings the first 

cold scatterings of rain. 


iti. Last of May: town 





Along with evening in this street, 

with lapsing of the storm, awareness comes 
of dark rain-weighted masses of new foliage 
unnoticed until now, but now emerging 
oppressively distinct. 


WINTER 


stand 
naked beside the stove 


blobs of 








NORRIS GETTY 


red light flick on the 
wall 


caress of 
heat 


NINA 


Explosion at the door, admitting 

this opulence of whirligig 

with its hair down and a purple slip 
whorled into shreds: then by, swiftly 
as over a cliff. The coffee cups 
rattle a shivering second as 


they settle back. 
REVIEW 


The rooms are here: see with me how the windows 

Are cracked in remembered patterns. There were also 

Particular songs: voices heard in the evening 

And another evening the same: shadows observed 

Leaving a lighted church on a winter night: 

Walks in a latesummer pasture. These insured 

A way to whatever it was, a thing to come 

Of all such growing united. Now to explain 

The dissolution: beneath what cornicework 

Of closely ignored buildings, and among which faces 

Above what sound of shovels on drifted walks 

Beyond drawn shades on a lately forgotten morning. 
Norris Getty 
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THREE POEMS 
A STONE IS HIDDEN IN THE PEACH 


"A stone is hidden in the peach, 

A brittle core within the pear, 

The apple, plum and cherry each 
Inviolate bear 


Deep in the soft, sweet-smelling, fresh 
Body of fruit a seed, a pit, 

Eternal in the delicate flesh 
That cradles it. 





Beyond the reach of human love 

That longs to share each word and thought 
Abides a hidden seed whereof 

The heart knows naught; 


Yet is the frail, the mortal breast 
Aware of this immortal stone, 
Its vital secret unpossessed, 
Its name unknown. 


TIME IS A RIPPLE’S RING 


In the dark well below the mind 
A thousand score of days lie drowned, 
Their fragile bodies intertwined, 
Their drifting hair unbound, 








MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT 


And each day wears a different face 
Of siren, fury, idiot, nun, 

Of peace or passion, rage, or grace, 
But sleeping, every one. 


The heart calls out. The waters stir 
To let each summoned day arise, 
And rounding ripples gently blur 
The vacant, half-closed eyes. 


The heart gave all it had to give 
To these remembered days. O sweet 
Or sad or bitter, they shall live 
Until the heart’s last beat! 


Within this well whose waters flow 
Nowhere, time like a ripple’s ring 
Spreads out but has no end, as though 
Embracing everything. 


AUTUMN 


Laden with green and alien grief 
Sad-whispering stood my heart’s tree 
The summer long, till leaf by leaf 
The fall winds stripped it free. 


Now what is left is wholly mine, 
The deep roots clutching earth, the high 
Bare branches in a pure design 
Sharp-drawn against the sky. 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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THE OLD WATER-WHEEL 


Often, on homeward ways, I come 

To a deserted orchard, old and lone— 
Unplowed, untrod, with wilding grasses grown 
Through rows of pear and plum. 


There, in a never-ceasiiig round, 

In the slow stream, by noon, by night, by dawn, 
An ancient, hidden water-wheel turns on 

With a sad, reiterant sound. 


Most eerily it comes and dies, 

And comes again, when on the horizon’s breast 
The ruby of Antares seems to rest, 

Fallen from star-fraught skies: 





A dolent, drear, complaining note 

Whose all-monotonous cadence haunts the air 
Like the recurrent moan of a despair 

Somme heart has learned by rote 


Heavy, and ill to hear for one 
Within whose breast, today, tonight, tomorrow, 
Like the slow wheel, an ancient, darkling sorrow 
Turns, and is never done. 

Asht 


Clark 2 Smith 








FOUR POEMS OF FOURTEEN LINES 


Prurient tapirs gamboled on our lawns, 
But that was quite some time ago. 
Now one is accosted by asthmatic bulldogs, 


Pensive in the hedges, and not very clean. 


Moving through ivy in the park 
Near home-made waterfalls, we open every gate; 
But that grave, shell-white unicorn is gone 


The path is strewn with papers to the street. 
Numbers that once were various 
Regarded us, were thought significant, significant 
Enough to bring reporters to the scene 
But now the bell strikes one, strikes one, 
Strikes one—monotonous and tired. 
Or clicks like a sad valise. 
Il 

Note to Be Left on the Table 
This ghost of yours, padding about the upper halls, 
Given to fright-wigs Burbage might have worn, 


Moaning in doorways, jumping out at maids, 
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Has not convinced me even yet. Can this be you? 
Your life was frightening enough, but this 

Poor pallid counterpart who fuddles in its role 

Is inexcusable. Go haunt the houses of the girls 
You once infected, or the men who bore 

Your company far oftener than I; annoy the others 
For a change. Is this, my house, the medieval hell 
You took to at the grave’s edge, years ago, 

After a dozen cther hells had burned themselves away, 
Or are we purgatory here? If not, 

You make it one. I give you until noon. 


Ill 


The eye no longer single: where the bowl, 

Dead in the thickened darkness, swelled with light, 
Transformed the images and moved the artist’s hand, 
Becomes a framework for our mania. 


And haunts the stairway: friends depart, 
Taking their last look from the roof, 
Saying goodnight and carrying their view 
Of grapes the model ate in Paris years ago. 


Blue in the morning, green some afternoons; 
The night, ambiguous, forgets the signature. 


The dust in attics settled and his stove 
Grew cold; about the model nothing much is known. 
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It ends the wall and complements the view 
Of chimneys. And it hides a stain. 


IV 


And when your beauty, washed away 

In impure streams with my desire, 

Is only topic for ill-mannered minds, 

Gifted and glassy with exact recall, 

Gossip and rancid footnotes, or remote despair, 
Let ruined weather perish in the streets 

And let the world’s black lying flag come down. 


Only in calendars that mark no Spring 

Can there be weather in the mind 

That moves to you again as you are now: 

Tired after love and silent in this house, 

Your back turned to me, quite alone, 

Standing with one hand raised to smooth your hair, 
At a small window, green with rain. 


Weldon Kees 
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POETRY AND NATURE ing ¢ 

while 
NE way, and not the least suggestive, of looking at the | SUCCe 
development of modern history is to regard it from the to the 
aspect of man’s changing relationship with the natural world oon 
Modern history begins with the Renaissance, a period of an zation 
unparalleled accession of individuality and individual creative- A | 
ness, leaving its mark upon Elizabethan England in the amaz- is giv 
ing outburst of poetry of which the drama of Shakespeare is the comp 
purest flower. But the Renaissance had its roots in the Middle has ir 
Ages. Nicolas Berdyaev, in The Meaning of History, has some prude 
illuminating remarks to make upon the subject of medieval torati 
Christian asceticism, which he sees as a struggle for the libera- ward: 
tion of the human image from submergence in the inner life | ‘istin 
of nature. In its struggle for liberation from its elemental find i 
bonds, the human consciousness was forced to objectify nature won 
and thus to prepare the way for its eventual mechanization. Mod- pravi 
ern history is a record of this process of separation and mechani- tion 
zation, with all its concomitants, a process which has left an Gr 
unmistakable impression upon culture. It does, however, ap- | effect 
pear that for a brief time before the rise of Baconian science | md \ 
there was a period in which conditions conspired to make pos- | % th 
sible a free play of creative power within the human personality to rel 
which had discovered itself as superior to, without as yet being pose 
positively estranged from, its natural elements. But from six- tory 
teenth century humanism, through seventeenth century puritan | the n 
individualism and eighteenth century rationalism, the process of connt 
estrangement is at work. To 
This process manifests itself collectively in man’s increasing medi 
control over the secrets of the organic world and the increas- | SAY ¢ 
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ing de-naturalization of the individual's environment. Thus, 
while Elizabethan civilization is still rudimentary and personal, 
succeeding centuries see a progressive subordination of nature 
to the world of man, of countryside to the city, of particularity 
to standardization, until in our own time the structure of civili- 
zation has virtually severed itself from its organic foundations. 

A parallel indication of man’s alienation from natural sources 
is given in his attitude towards the natural element in his own 
composition. From the sixteenth century to the twentieth there 
has in fact been a peculiar accentuation of puritanism and sexual 
prudery. We are accustomed to contrast the lewdness of Res- 
toration Comedy with the straight-laced Victorian attitude to- 
wards sexual matters, but are inclined to overlook that it is 
distinguishable in its turn from the open, gusty coarseness we 
find in Elizabethan drama—which was later to call into opera- 
tion the surgical pen of Bowdler—by a certain titillating de- 
pravity which depends for its very effectiveness upon the viola- 
tion of semi-puritan standards which it entails. 

Graphs could be drawn from various points to illustrate the 
effects upon society and culture of this progressive estrangement, 
and whether traced through philosophy, science, painting, drama 
or the novel they would follow a similar curve. Here I want 
to relate the process to the history of poetry, and for this pur- 
pose my thesis is the following: that since Shakespeare the his- 
tory of English poetry is one of a gradual impoverishment of 
the medium of verse, and that this impoverishment is intimately 
connected with man’s alienation from his natural sources. 

To assert that there has been such an impoverishment of the 
medium of verse is not at all the same thing, of course, as to 
say that every individual poet since the time of Shakespeare 
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has written a little worse than his predecessors. Certain results 
have been achieved within the impoverished, or refined, medium 
which we might never have seen had both the human poetic 
consciousness and the idiom of verse retained their original 
sensuous density and vitality. What has in fact occurred is that 
each succeeding poet has been forced involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously into a position where complete poetic creativeness be- 
comes increasingly circumscribed — where the possibility of 
bringing into play the forces of his entire being becomes increas- 
ingly more difficult, both by virtue of the pressure exerted upon 
the poet as a craftsman through the limitations of the idiom 
which he receives from his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and the commensurate influence which his total situation exerts 
directly upon the formation of his personality. So that while 
Tennyson and Swinburne have to work within a more abstract 
and attenuated poetic idiom than Milton or Donne, it is obvious 
that they themselves perpetuate and help to formulate the idiom 
from the necessities of their human situation, and that the com- 
merce between man and medium is reciprocal. 

Granted then that this attenuation of the idiom of poetry is 
a fact, it is interesting to trace out its lineage and its roots in 
the cultural situation, although nothing more than the briefest 
consideration of the matter is possible here. We have glanced 
at the situation of the Elizabethan poet, a situation which per- 
mitted in poetry that combination of physical immediacy with 
a high degree of cerebral articulation which causes Mr. Eliot to 
describe the directiy following period of the Metaphysical poets 
as one in which the intellect was “immediately at the tips of the 
senses.” Certainly, behind the word-structures of Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Webster, Donne, one feels the active presence, not 
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only of a brain, but of a physique. To this quality of immediacy 
in poetry I shall return. But with time, as perception became 
increasingly intellectualized and abstract, idiom and diction were 
canalized and passed through a filter which eliminated what 
seemed gross and impure into a stream of increasing limpidity. 
The “elevation” of poetic diction which Milton instigated reached 
its apotheosis in the flowery poetic jargon current among sec- 
ond-rate versifiers towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

With Marvell, following the Metaphysical poets with their 
sensuous fusion of conceit and imagery, begins the subordina- 
tion of the sensuous element in poetry to the play of wit. There 
is nothing turbulent in Marvell, who deploys a neat, clever line 
in which passion is well controlled by intellect. In his poetry, 
exquisite as it is, there is a planing-down of surface, a dimi- 
nution of physical impact by the tendency to smooth the crag- 
giness of individual words over into neatly scissored phrases. 
In Marvell, tuo, the natural world is appropriately enough an 
Arcadia of hayfields and neatly planned gardens: 


See how the archéd earth does here 
Rise in a perfect hemisphere! 

The stiffest compass could not strike 
A line more circular and like, 

Nor softest pencil draw a brow 

So equal as this hill does bow; 

It seems as for a model laid, 

And that the world by it was made. 


The fact that English verse-satire virtually began with Marvell 
(for the practice of satire predicates a conventionalized, urban, 
polite society) points out his affinities with the later age of 
Dryden, Pope and Swift, who also subjugated the more rugged 
elements of verse to the play of wit, smoothing down the sur- 
face texture of the verse to the admired, “correct” polish. It is 
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instructive to compare Donne’s Satyres in their original form the 
with the versions made by Pope. Donne’s idiosyncrasy is an con 
organic quality, Pope’s regularity is both abstract and mechanical. to 
Thus Donne writes (in Satyre II): En: 
But hee is worst, who (beggarly) doth chaw of 
Other wits fruits, and in his ravenous maw ; 
Rankly digested, doth those things out-spue, cir 
As his own things; and they are his owne, ’tis true, tall 
For if one eate my meate, though it be knowne | 
The meate was mine, th’ excrement is his owne. atl 





a ° ” . ° ok an 
But when Pope “versifies” it (with breathtaking aplomb), it is : ; 
: 1 
smoothed down to this: : 
. 0 
Wretched indeed! But far more wretched yet 
Is he who makes his meal on others’ wit: ge 
Tis changed, no doubt, from what it was before; eal 
= nag q 
His rank digestion makes it wit no more: 
Sense, pass’d through him, no longer is the same; [ up 
For food digested takes another name. tu: 
Pope’s version reveals how too squeamish a refinement results in shi 
a sensuous impoverishment of the actual verse-texture. In Donne, La 
the words seem to have been chewed over physically. In Pope, m< 
the verse has been refined of its physical grossness in its passage th 
through the versifier’s more civilized mentality, and concreteness int 
of epithet is readily sacrificed for a conceit and an epigram. | om 
But this brings us to an important point. Superficially, we | be 
can consider the evolution of the relationship between human th 
consciousness and the world of nature as it affects poetry in two an 
ways—the measure in which such relationship determines the ex 
subject-matter of verse and the way in which it affects its form sy 
and texture. Actually it is not much easier to separate the two 
aspects than it is to disentangle the two interfused elements a 
within the poem itself. CC 
Poetry is made with words. But what are words? Certainly | q 
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they are more than abstract ciphers, an algebra of analytical 
communication. Words are very mysterious entities which seem 
to have an organic connection with the human psyche. The 
English language was not constructed theoretically by a corpus 
of learned grammarians, hallmarked and passed out for public 
circulation by a royal proclamation. It was brought elemen- 
tally to labored birth out of man’s profound need for articu- 
lation and communion—a dual communion, both between man 
and man and (to simplify the rather complex psychical exchange) 
between man and the external world. It seems to be a primary need 
of the human psyche to find through language a series of mind- 
gestures which exactly and satisfactorily correspond to the dis- 
equilibrium caused through the impact of the “objective” world 
upon the subjective consciousness, and which, at need, will ac- 
tually evoke it. This is not strictly a mental, cerebral relation- 
ship, but rather one of the corporate organism, the body-mind. 
Language perpetually passes through the slow mill of the com- 
mon mind. At its roots our tongue bears the impression of 
the sensitive and muscular hands which thumbed it manually 
into shape and correspondence with an environment of earth, 
mud, straw and stone, rain and wind, the blood of men and 
beasts. This sense of physical immediacy is the most notable 
thing in very early English verse, and it is found too in Chaucer 
and Skelton. It is essentially a folk-quality, born of the common 
experience of feudal humanity, at one with the particular, idio- 
syncratic environment of the natural world. 

A poem, somebody has said, is a complex word. Similarly, 
a word is an elementary poem. And if we separate the apparent 
constituents of aesthetic experience, we shall find that its physical 
quality, what I have called the quality of immediacy, is one of its 
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most important elements. As A. E. Housman pointed out in his 
well-known lecture, the completely satisfying poem affects us 
with a palpable physical impact, although it may modify our 
awareness in other ways as well. It is this physical, or physio- 
logical, quality which is so characteristic a feature of Elizabethan 
poetry. With the Metaphysical poets it becomes somewhat cere- 
brized, and later still the cerebral element comes to predominate 
over the physiological, although, it is hardly necessary to say, this 
latter element can never be eliminated completely, and even in 
the age when trousers were referred to as “unmentionables,” 
there was actually a man, etc., beneath the trousers. 

It may appear somewhat fanciful to associate the gradual re 
finement and abstraction of the medium of verse with man’s 
altering relationship to nature. But nature, which provides us 
with the material basis of our being, in which to some extent 
we are incorporated, is precisely the realm of the tangible. the 
concrete and the particular, and the further we move both in 
our individual consciousness and in the extension of our civili- 
zation from this concrete source, the more simplified and abstract 
becomes our mode of perception, and the more mechanical. The 
human product of a perfectly de-naturalized environment, say 
the hypothetical result of some kind of Huxleyan partheno- 
genesis conditioned altogether within a laboratory civilization 
of electrical energy and glass tiles, would be lacking almost com- 
pletely in what we call aesthetic apprehension, because the fea- 
tures necessary for the education of the senses would be absent. 
By opposition, the richly sentient culture of certain primitive 
tribes has a real connection with their intimate responsiveness 
to natural rhythms and their participation within “the inner 
life of nature.” 
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As it happens, a study of the history of poetry in England 
shows us clearly that when consciousness was showing signs 
of too prolonged and exhausting an intellectualization, individual 
poets have felt a strong inward urge towards a reinvigoration 
of both medium and consciousness through a communion with 
the organic world. Is it not significant that Wordsworth, in 
endeavoring to break through the sterile conventions of an out- 
worn mode—to accomplish a specifically poetic revolution— 
should have found it necessary in so doing deliberately to seek 
nourishment and inspiration for his purpose in a personal com- 
munion with nature? Indeed, the whole movement of Roman- 
ticism was bound up with a new organic conception of nature, 
but the Romantic impulse, vigorous at its source, petered out into 
a sometimes hysterical flamboyance because it failed to connect 
with and influence society at large, remaining a literary pecu- 
liarity. Even Keats's new-found richness—or, compared with the 
Elizabethans, lushness—of vocabulary sprang from a vital ro- 
manticism of sex. When a late Victorian poet arises with an 
equally luscious and passionate awareness of the organic world, 
allied to a keen and masculine intellect, he feels himself so 
alien to the poetic currents of the time that he is forced to forge 
for himself in isolation an entirely personal idiom and prosody, 
which is yet much closer to the folk-tongue than the literary 
idiom which he rejected. And after Hopkins, the desperate 
attempt of D. H. Lawrence to center himself experientially 
within the depths of the living cosmos, driven by the need to 
recover not merely an invigoration of language but primarily 
of being, is full of meaning both for poetry and for civilization. 

Some kind of homogeneity of society is essential for a vital 
flourishing of art, a free interchange between the folk-conscious- 
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ness in which language is born and nourished, and the more 
sophisticated consciousness of the educated. Now that litera- 
ture has become completely unofficial, and even subversive, and 
there is no longer any but a vestigial folk-life, the poet is more 
free to penetrate into an organic relationship with reality, and 
perhaps to foreshadow a new wholeness of human living. 

None but the exceedingly naive speak any longer with opti- 
mism of a creative synthesis of art and society within the frame- 
work of the “machine age.” On the subject of the intractability 
of the de-naturalized modern environment as poetic material 
it is hardly necessary to speak here. While the poet himself is 
implicated in urban-industrial: experience there is an evident 
necessity for him to bring that experience within the radius 
of his poetic powers, but there is no obligation upon the poet 
to meet industrialism halfway. That the poet is unhappy in a 
de-naturalized environment is abundantly illustrated by the cir- 
cumlocutions of modern poets in their attempts to skirt round 
the tract which T. S. Eliot expiored in The Waste Land; in 
Yeats’s aristocratism and romanticism of swords, tapestries and 
towers; in Robert Graves’s time-traveling which makes him 
write, as well as historical novels, historical poems with their 
imagery drawn from pre-industrial sources; in Harold Monro’s 
poésie des brefs départs. And Mr. Eliot, the acknowledged poet 
par excellence of the “modern experience,” illustrates himself the 
progress of the poetic mind through the waste land of the mod- 
ern consciousness, dying of drouth and suffering from febrile 
hallucinations, through a deliberate medievalism into what prom- 
ises to be a discovery of a new earthiness and sane natural dignity 





D. S. Savage 
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REVIEWS 
TWO INTELLECTUAL POETS 


Eleven Poems on the Same Theme, by Robert Penn Warren. 
New Directions. 

The Second World, by R. P. Blackmur. The Cummington Press. 
HE distinction that Robert Penn Warren’s Eleven Poems 
attains is due to a number of causes. First of all, they do 

not have the limitation of poems based on a mere perception 

or feeling. They are solid because based on thought, controlled 
by intellect and not vagary. An intellectual principle does not 
merely suggest each theme, but organizes and directs it to the 
close. Each poem is a study of some aspect of reality or of 
reaction to reality—a study that aims at realization through 
aggregation and analysis. The subjects are immediate; not re- 
mote, not striven for: 

Season by season from the skein 

Unwound, of earth and of our pleasure; 


And always at the side, like guilt, 
Our shadows over the grasses moved. 


In addition to intellectual vigor, Mr. Warren’s work has an- 
other merit, indicated by the nature of his subjects: the intel- 
lectual framework that might otherwise be dry and pallid is 
vitalized by an emotion that is of the very substance of the 
poem—an emotion that flows within the poem and is not merely 
troweled around it, an emotion that is blood to the bone of 
thought. 

This blood-and-bone relationship is a key to the excellence 
of form that is found in these poems. It is not the kind of 
form whose determining principles are stanzaic structure and 
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rime-scheme. These are utilized by the poet for the fulfillment poen 
of a higher unity whose principles are emotional and logical 





assoc 
The poems show a unity that is fundamentally (to use a cliché physi 
of criticism) organic. conte 
The conventional modernism of the meter, without originality 
but not without distinction, is easy and imperious, often overrid- 
ing the expected rule. Rime is used often so mutedly that it 
gives the effect of being not rime but the echo of rime. One 
device which Warren uses, I think functionally, is to hide in Di 
surprising ambush an unrimed word where rime is expected. readi 
In a poem in which the second and fourth lines generally rime, there 
for example, we find this stanza: these 
So, waiting, we in the grass now lie emp! 
Beneath the langorous tread of light: Is in 
The grasses, kelp-like, satisfy subtl 
The nameless motions of the air f 
tae : ; of ir 
The nature of the diction differs in different poems. Two : 
. . ogee © ge . bere 
kinds are chiefly used: a terse, perhaps overbrilliant idiom with 
. : 5 time 
inversion and turns of speech that recall Donne: , 
, 102K 
That all the world proportionate 
And joyful seemed, did but consent arou: 
That all unto our garden state that 
Of innocence was innocent; , he 
And all on easy axle roved a 
That now, ungeared, perturbedly turns, IS SO 
For joy sought joy then when we loved, a 
As iron to the magnet yearns. 
ee " preti 
Warren also uses, in his longer lines, a more ample, more oro- . 
P 
tund diction, as in Terror: 
Not picnics or pageants or the improbable 
Powers of air whose tongues exclaim dominion 
And gull the great man to follow his terrible 
Star, suffice . 
T 


A colloquial tone is used (not often enough, I think) in several 
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poems. On the whole, the imagery, through symbolism and 
association, is closely integrated with meaning. Some “meta- 
physical” figures are brilliant but perhaps distracting in the 
context: 

The match flame sudden in the gloom 

Is lensed within each watching eye 

Less intricate, less small, than in 

One heart the other’s image is. 

Distinguished as Eleven Poems is, occasionally I found myself 
reading with some uneasiness. For each excellence it seemed 
there was a corresponding defect. Thought is at the heart of 
these poems, but objections might be made to the nature and 
employment of thought. At times it becomes unruly: the result 
is intellection or rationalization. It is rationalization of the most 
subtle and elegant kind, but it does sometimes result in a loss 
of immediacy—the debating toward the end of Picnic Remem- 
bered is an example. Again, the means employed are some- 
times more intellectual than the end attained, as in Momo- 
logue at Midnight, in which the statements of the poem 
arouse not thought but only mood. It might be objected too 
that although the thought is not obscure, it does sometimes 
lack clarity, in the sense of incandescence. Sometimes the idea 
is so smothered by cunceit or rhetoric that it does not detonate; 
it only fizzles. And the bones of thought sometimes stick through 
pretty leanly in the flat statements at the end of some poems: 


We live in time so little time 
And we learn all so painfully, 
That we may spare this hour’s term 
To practice for eternity. 


The individual line is generally concise and sharp, but it seems 
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to me that in some of the poems there are too many. His vocab- reade 
ulary too is inclined to be somewhat bookish and traditional; and a 
he is fond of words of four syllables or more: luminescence, if eve 
convolution, unformulable, immitigable. And the freedom of thoug 
the rhythm and the use of half-rimes are not unfailingly deft. accep 
These defects however are far from fatal or even serious, and the ing si 
book’s notable virtues combine to make it a distinguished one. certai 
The Second World (a most attractively gotten-up volume) Mr 
seems to me a thin voice from the remote lands of the intellect indiv 
—which its author, R. P. Blackmur, so famously inhabits as a Walk 
critic. One finds in this volume scarcely more than dry technical Do I 
facility. I am sure these poems have integrity, intellectual dignity, omy 
and are the product of a profound mind. But these qualities drops 
are not enough to give them anything like the distinction at- sensil 
tained in their author's criticism. Here, 
John Frederick Nim: tional 
charg 


“STIGMATA OF RAPTURE” | = Suc 

of hi 

Song and Idea, by Richard Eberhart. Oxford University Press. | exam: 
Richard Eberhart insists upon the immaculate Ego. He allows | music 
himself contaminating identification with no system of ideas, while | a sky 
his tradition is that of the traditionless. Writing under the own « 
more primitive compulsions of the heart, he makes his way cence 
through an emotional and intellectual labyrinth whose relation are 1 
to the real world is, at best, a verbal accident. Consequently, | WI 
his success or failure must be measured in the terms of a prized spell 
individuality operating under its own laws. Since he has as- | of po 
sumed autonomy of vision and moves in a sphere where objects | my sk 


possess only those values with which he has endowed them, his | little 
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readers, to understand him at all, must forego private resistances 
and accept him in good faith. Only in relaxation and sympathy, 
if ever, will they come to the rewards of his method. Since his 
thoughts “Come from the dead, and from the sky,” he must be 
accepted, almost literally, as a medium gifted with words. Hav- 
ing submitted, then, to such an approach, I should like to report 
certain notions retained from the experience. 

Mr. Eberhart is innocent and humorless, imitative, fiercely 
individual, uneven to the fault of chaos. His finest poems, | 
Walked Out to the Graveyard to See the Dead, The Full of Joy 
Do Not Know; They Need Not, Two Loves, express with econ- 
omy and intellectual beauty the sovereign individual. Convention 
drops away and a reader feels the immediate record of free 
sensibility. The moment is timeless; its space without a frame. 
Here, poetic realization comes not upon the crossing of a ra- 
tional bridge, but with the silent explosion into meaning of 
charged symbols. 

Such exaltation, however, illuminates but the barest handful 
of his poems. For the most part, it appears in disassociated 
examples momentarily, like vistas opened by lightning: “And 
music in the world a broken Ilium”; “An old man found / With 
a skylark in his eye”; “Sorrow knows itself whole / Lost in its 


own control.” And while these insights are the success of inno- 
cence that is partly deliberate, partly unconscious, its failures 
are more numerous and disturbing. 

Who, for instance, can remain sober under even a voluntary 
spell when he comes to the line, “When I think of her, the power 
of poetry arises”? In lines like: “I try something new, I break 
my skull”; “Kiss unmreciprocate; Bones, O!”; and “O dear sweet 
little timeful poor creature,” innocence is crowned with absurdity 
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and a reader's whole faith badly shaken. If Mr. Eberhart is so hon 
completely out of touch with the connotations his lines give, the licit 
straight-faced reader is not going to be caught so comically. if 

To emphasize absurdities in a single poet’s work, when all poets faul 
are vulnerable, may suggest a certain levity of approach. Yet tior 
these examples are offered primarily because, along with com- sho 
plementary blind spots in the choice of image and language surc 
they point a rift of failure that cuts deeply through this book voli 
Even in his own terms, Mr. Eberhart lacks the sense of right- has 
ness with which he could force disparate ideas, symbols, images, eith 
into consistency. Since he is not surrealist in the familiar sense, him 
but “super-real,” he works toward poetic release in a refining wh: 
integration of Self, rather than in a psychological expansion of mys 


its conditions. Consequently, the failures of his ability and dis- 
cipline weigh more heavily. His language—still somewhat un 
formed—shows obvious rags and tags from Hopkins, Blake, 
Webster, and some of the most recent and fashionable moderns 





Inept metaphors—“Muscles full of baskets spread a picnic,” | The 
“Opportunity, tired cup of tin,”"—break the cosmography of in- I 
dividual poems to such an extent that order cannot be re-estab- his 
lished. For, when the structure of logic is special, it is apt to ists 
have no flexibility and will survive not the slighest dislocation the 
of its arbitrary struts and tensions. tior 
When Mr. Eberhart writes, kn 
The critic with his pained eye in 1 


Cannot my source espy 





luti 
he is not offering apology, but truth. However, granting his het 
sources and their ineluctability, he does not hallow them with ; 
such lines as: “From whose jagged whirlpools demons scream”; wit 
Eating the time in asking space’s shackles”; “Here gunned he pa 
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homeward in the birdy breast,” and a score of others as infe- 
licitous or banal. 

In the successful development of a poet, eradication of specific 
faults must, as a rule, accompany increase in scope and integra- 
tion. Mr. Eberhart, in his second book, Reading the Spirit, 
showed remarkable evidence of growth, yet ineptitude and ab- 
surdity persisted to challenge his progress. In this, his third 
volume, they have increased while the number of successful poems 
has not. It is evident that he has come to crossroads, and must 
either allow himself the vernacular influences that will enable 
him to see the rankly inappropriate, verbal and ideological, for 
what it is, or take his chances—free and ungoverned—in the 
mystic’s wood. 


John Malcolm Brinnin 
THE GAMUT OF REVOLUTION 


The Revolutionists, by Selden Rodman. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 

Designed as the second part of a trilogy of which The Airmen, 
his narrative poem, was the opening work, The Revolution- 
ists, Selden Rodman’s three-act verse tragedy, investigates fur- 
ther the poet’s problem he has set for himself: the destina- 
tion of man. The tragic gamut of revolution in Haiti, best 
known for its leader and martyr, Toussaint Louverture, becomes, 
in the scope of Rodman’s first play, the master draft of all revo- 
lution, the paradox of idealism and self-seeking, of sacrifice and 
betrayal, sum and symbol of the tragedy of man in society. 

The tragedy of revolution accumulates sharply and economically 
with the conclusion of each scene. The mulatto Rigaud’s ugly 
retort to Toussaint, “I'll keep my bargain—when they call your 
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bluff,” progresses, at the end of Act I, to the shrewd comment ists | 
on the proclamation of the French commissioner, Sonthonax, Ame 
Toussaint observing: TI 
Add to the list of forces to contend with requ 

The “I’s. . 

fapic 


The end of the first scene of Act II prepares the dictatorship 





1 
succeeding the ideal activity of Toussaint. In answer to his aide 8 | 
Vastey’s observation that two leaders are better than four, the pass: 
black Henry Christophe, enemy of both whites and mulattoes, is 
broods, “And closer to one.” At the end of the next scene dion 
Christophe’s closing speech echoes the theme of all wars: “The heat 
rainy season will be your answer.” The final scene of Act Il be ¢ 
completes the “infatuation” of Christophe, now at the peak of T 
power and danger, dizzy emulator of his contemporary, Napoleon: eon 

We'll show Chri 

Their “molehill sovereigns’”—in a Black man’s mirror— 
Dreams that by day they wish they could forget! as V 
The resolution of action in Act III moves from the threatening Ren 
last line of Scene I, “The smell of death,” to Christophe’s des- Chr 
peration at the end of Scene II, “We will outwit them yet!” and | the 
crashes on to the last lines of the play, after Christophe’s suicide, witl 
Vastey’s reply to the soldier crying for another master: the 
Then prepare and 
For years of violence: chaos lies ahead. whi 
A well-made play, soundly constructed, efficient in its use of exp 
historical materials, prepared also for a reading audience by the | poe 
adroit octosyllabic couplets introducing each scene, a verse form | 7 
allowing the poet an objective and wryly humorous commentary tior 
on a universal melancholy, supplemented by the vigorous black- req’ 
and-white illustrations of Rudolf C. von Ripper, The Revolution- mer 
the 
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The Gamut of Revolution 


ists is a permanent contribution to the small library of notable 
American drama. 

The lines of the play move toughly and variously within the 
requirements of dramatic blank verse. The progression from 
rapid colloquial dialogue to the “key speeches” is managed with- 
out the ineptness marking some earlier essays at verse drama in 
our century. No hiatus between dialogue tone and the extended 
passages awkwardly reminds the listener that now a character 
is “talking poetry.” The rhetoric of the longer speech is not 
obtrusive and matches dialogue sustaining the condensation and 
beat of poetry. The play lacks the “mighty line” but is marred 
by no turgid moments. 

The gamut of revolution, requiring the presentation of two 
tremendously relevant figures, Toussaint Louverture and Henry 
Christophe, plus a large cast of secondary and sizable characters 
as well as the minor players, seems to demand the five acts of a 
Renaissance tragedy to allow development of Toussaint and 
Christophe in their conflict with themselves as well as within 
the racial and political complex of Haiti’s revolution. Compressed 
within the three-act structure acceptable on the modern stage, 
the two dominant characters, demanding each a full exposition 
and involved in the tragedy of a people, the black, mulatto, and 
white contest for power, explode rather than develop; but the 
explosion is powerful theater and the pressure exerted is that of a 
poet. 

This, the second of Selden Rodman’s studies in “the destina- 
tion of man,” is more tightly organized, even omitting obvious 
requirements of theater, than The Airmen. But like The Air- 
men it has breadth of conception, integrity of mind examining 
the life of man, the gift of rendering permanent signifiance in 
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temporal events which mark the function of a major poet. In : 
the time of world revolution The Revolutionists is worthy of the = 
contemporary stage, to be heard, seen and quoted in the midst " 
; ; P 
of major struggles between the idea of human good and the 
idea of personal power. Christophe, the dictator, says: = 
There is not room tt 
In all of San Domingo’s plains and mountains 
For two such men as Toussaint and myself! b 
One must give way—and it will not be Christophe. \ b 
Toussaint, captured and delivered to martyrdom in France, speaks, ¥ 
at the crisis, his final warning: W 
The tide recedes: reaction cannot buck it; b 
Bonaparte, Leclerc,—no man can buck it; 
But violence and hate, if given license, 
They can destroy us, utterly. tl 
Jeremy Ingalls a 
r: 
A CHANCE FOR NARRATIVE POETRY 0 


Natalie Maisie and Pavilastukay, by John Masefield. Macmillan. dl 

At the end of the first of these two disappointing narratives, | 

the author says: b 
When hatred is put off and has its pardon, 


I hope to see it danced at Covent Garden t 
But when that time comes it will not be a story of an eighteenth- f 
century girl in love with a Russian sailor and pursued by a } 
wicked Czar into the forests (it all ends oh so happily) that a 
people will want danced or told. In this volume the Poet Lau- 
reate slumps to a level of carelessness, sentimentality, and use- | t 
lessness painful to report. Mr. Masefield’s once supple seven- t 
line Chaucerian stanza serves for both pieces, the second being : 
I 
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A Chance for Narrative Poetry 


a fantasy in which England is likened to a dreamland of hard- 
won peace, but it is perfunctory now, even absurd in many 
passages. 

One’s regret that this effort should be allotted paper and ink, 
manufacturing and sales effort in a time when publishers regard 
them as too scarce to be expended on any but a handful of new 
books of poetry, is intensified by the feeling that now as never 
before in our age the narrative poem has its great opportunity. 
The raw material for it is under our very eyes every day in the 
week. Someone said recently that even novels are a little pale 
beside true stories of survivors of torpedoed ships, tough defend- 
ers of desert outposts, and daring combat fliers in China, England, 


Td 


the Pacific islands, and over France. e Raft, an excellent 
account at second-hand of the five weeks three men spent on a 
raft, landing at an atoll after a thousand miles, would have made, 
one feels, a moving narrative poem. There is magnificent mate- 
rial in every day’s newspaper. There are the A.V.G.’s in China, 
the Midway battle, the raid on Tokio. There are the Commando 
raids on France like that at St. Nazaire, and the more recent raid 
by Rangers and Commandos at Dieppe. There are individuals 
like Finucane, Kelly; places like Cologne and Lidice; ships like 
the Ark Royal and the PT boats. But the richness of the material 
need not be stressed; everyone knows how tremendous it is. 
Much of it scarcely needs art’s shaping, but all of it cries out for 
art's statement, lest any of it be forgotten. 

A French boy, having lost his family, walked from Brittany 
to Gibraltar, was fired at by guards on the land side, and swam 
to where he could get ashore, then was sent by ship to London, 
where he reported to the Fighting French offices, still carrying 
his little black schoolboy’s satchel. This is one of hundreds of 
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true stories of refugees. Why must they be told in prose only, 


like The Pied Piper, Men Without a Country or Flight to Arras. ma 

It is time for the ballad to come alive again. The world in ots 
its terrible struggle to exist throws off the sparks of ballads in 9 
a fury; stories without words, stories in huge, hard action, can the 
be seen through the smoke. The narrative poem can now be uh 
written on a scale not equalled in centuries. Dunkirk. Bataan the 
Egypt. India. The sort of thing so greatly and obviously pos = 
sible is C. Day Lewis's A Time to Dance, though that is a story _ 
of an earlier time. How about General Stilwell’s march? How _ 
about Corregidor? These ballads and narratives are being given ” 


on gold platters to the poets every day by war correspondents 
and by service men. Wasn't it an American officer who said of 
Corregidor, “It was like living on a bull’s-eye”? They give us So 
even the metaphors. 

The publication just now of narrative or ballad other than this 





Wi 
sort is dangerous to poetry. There is fine talk about the spiritual th 
need for poetry in these times, but ask the accounting department is! 
of any publishing house if talk is buying books of poems. Yet 
the possibilities are there, and offering poetry the greatest con- tr 
ceivable challenge to its powers. as 

John Holmes to 

{ W 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD ~ 

Mill Talk and Other Poems, by Leslie Nelson Jennings. The P 
Fine Editions Press. d 


The Nameless, by Lew Williams. Decker. 
Letter From America, by Carlos Bulosan. Decker. 
Three sorts of poetry make up the volume by Mr. Jennings 
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nature poetry, religious poetry, and what, for the sake of a label, 
we may call “personal” poetry. One looks in vain for depth or 
outstanding originality. The nature poems are the usual thing; 
the religious poems are not strengthened by authentic emotion; 
the personalized verses find their inspiration in the common 
themes of death and decay. Admitting this, one may go on to 
enjoy the facility and smoothness of the lines, usually arranged 
in formal patterns, and oftenest in sonnet form. Mr. Jennings 
writes with great ease. Sometimes the natural structure amounts 
to prose: 


Almost without knowing, she came at last 
To the ferry slip and paid her fare and went 
Aboard. 
90 


Sometimes it drifts into clichés: “sound and true,” “thoughts g 
crying down the wind,” “the moon went staggering down the 
west.” These lapses are less disastrous in the longer poems 
than in the sonnets, where one expects a keener and more pol- 
ished line. 

The Nameless, Lew Williams’ long poem, affords a strong con- 
trast to Mill Talk. Here we find heights and depths, as well 
as a disdain for traditional forms. The unfortunates of a mining 
town in Pennsylvania are celebrated in these stanzas—people 
who die, leaving “no mark upon the earth.” The poem holds 
contradictions. Its lack of restraint and self-conscious attitudes 
often make one think the writer is listening to himself rather 
than looking at his subject. The result is a frequent inappropriate 
diction: 


I weep and the nepenthe of my tears deadens the very nidus of 
my grief. 


As often happens—and not only in poetry—vices and virtues 
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have a common root; this general over-writing sometimes fires 
up into lines above the average. 

Mr. Bulosan’s poetry, though not always first rate, is consist- 
ently more interesting than that of the other two. He writes 
as a native of the Philippines, observing America, but as one 
already becoming absorbed into the new country. The jacket 
proclaims him as writing of “the good and the bad in the nation 
he and his brothers love and support.” The bad represents what 
is indictable not only in America, but in Western civilization 
at large: violence, greed, tragic blindness. 

For in this city, where 
The streets scream for life, where men are hunting 
Each other with burning eyes, mountains are made of sand 
Glass, paper from factories where death is calling 


For peace; hills are made of clothes, and trees 
Are nothing but candies. 


Being a realist, Mr. Bulosan is never merely pessimistic. He 
is able to forget history, because it is past. He is able to look 
forward. He is essentially a poet of hope. 


Now as I lie 
Here, near the hands of death, I am not really alone. 
From everywhere, I hear voices of defiance arising 


And this hopefulness becomes an approach to the future which 
is more than wishful thinking. 
I have a Phoenix carved in my soul 

he says of himself., This sort of natural and direct statement is 
typical of Letter From America. Such sincerity overcomes the 
occasional impression of the reader that the poet is enamored 
of words, and leaves us with the sense that something serious 
and important has been said, and said well 

Edward J. Cronin 
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NEW POETRY RECORDINGS 


Contemporary Poets Series, National Council of Teachers of 
English: William Rose Benét, E. E. Cummings, Archibald Mac- 
Leish (three records), Marianne Moore, Allen Tate, and William 
Carlos Williams reading their own poetry. 

Great Themes in Poetry, read by Basil Rathbone, Album No. 3 
in Masterpieces of Literature series, National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

It would be nice to be able to recommend a good number of 
the recent poetry recordings as Christmas presents at this season, 
but general enthusiasm just isn’t possible. The present assort- 
ment, with two or possibly three exceptions, merely serves to 
satisfy curiosity by giving us the poets “in person,” and to dem- 
onstrate unnecessarily that, in the reading of poetry, a bad amateur 
is as unforgivable as a bad professional. 

Basil Rathbone provides the bad professional—or ham—touch 
in the collection, Great Themes in Poetry, which is issued pri- 
marily for the use of teachers. The teaching of poetry has cer- 
tainly not been advanced by the publication of this set, which 
will serve to fortify the impression among students that poetry 
is something to be read in a somewhat too-cultivated, and pref- 
erably English, accent. The selection of poems is fairly standard 
“survey” stuff, though it contains some pleasant surprises such 
as The Waste Places by James Stephens. It is the Rathbone 
reading which is hard to take, too dulcet and too dramatic by 
turns. The National Council has a good idea here, but it should 
pay more attention to getting the right kind of reading for 
records than to getting the right sized celebrity. 

But to speak of the satisfactory records, Cummings and Mac- 
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Leish again show themselves to be among the few poets who 
are able to read their own verses really well. Cummings is the 
best of all. He reads each poem differently, without any char- =, 
acteristic tone pattern such as MacLeish employs, which, effective his 
though it is, at times intrudes upon the meaning. Str 
Cummings reads four selections from 40 Poems, and hits the - 
mark equally well with satires and lyrics. Anyone who likes / 
Cummings will go unreservedly crazy about this record, the high = 
spot of which is anyone lived in a pretty how town. issu 
Archibald MacLeish reads from Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s beli 
City, with the splendid Dover Beach: A Footnote to That Poem ce 
for good measure. Mr. MacLeish’s fine indignations come through e 
with dignity and intelligence, and these records, like the Cum- poe 
mings, are a genuine enrichment of the printed poetry. A 
Allen Tate’s voice is not rich or vigorous, but his reading figt 
of the four poems on this record, The Cross, The Mediterranean, ~ol 
Emblems, and The Subway, is quiet, convincing, and unmannered. the 
I do not believe that admirers of Marianne Moore, William Rose Wi 
Benét, or William Carlos Williams will feel that anything has a 
been added to the enjoyment of their work by their recordings. ver 
Perhaps Dr. Williams’ downright and anti-“poetic” reading is at 
just right for his poems, but to me it is forbidding. Instead of W! 
the elegance which one might have expected from Marianne rg 
Moore on the evidence of her sensitive and precise verse, one wit 
gets an assertive flatness without clarity or resonance. Mr. Benét’s re 
reading is likewise flat and abrupt, and adds no additional shades Cli 
or depth to his poetry. These last three all sound as if they Bes 
had just heard and reacted strongly against a reading by Mr. he 
Rathbone. ; — 


Margedant Peters 
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NEWS NOTES 


We regret to announce the death, in October, of Sol Funaroff, of New 
York City. He was thirty-one. He appeared here in June 1938 and in 
our Federal Poets Number, July 1938. He contributed to We Gather 
Strength, a volume containing work by four young revolutionary noets, 
and is the author of a book of poems entitled The Spider and the Clock. 
He is included in Selden Rodman’s A New Anthology of Modern Poetry. 

An anthology to be known as War Poems of the United Nations is 
being prepared by the League of American Writers. It will be edited 
by Joy Davidman and published by the Dial Press. An invitation is 
issued to all American poets “to contribute such of their work as they 
believe useful to the war effort.” It is the League’s intention to include 
poetry representing all of the United Nations, “the countries which are 
invaded but not conquered—the Jugoslav guerrillas, the French under- 
ground,” the peoples of Latin-America, and the Italian, German and 
Spanish anti-Fascist writers. “The only limitation in subject is that all 
poems must make their contribution to defeating the Axis—whether 
by attacking Fascism and its horrors, celebrating individual deeds of 
heroism, building morale and the spirit of resistance, crying for action, 
fighting racial discrimination, oc by any of the hundred other methods 
of aiding the war effort. Any number of poems of not more than five 
hundred lines each may be submitted, the only stipulation being that 
they shall not have been published in book form in the United States. 
Writers are requested to accompany their manuscripts with a brief auto- 
biographical sketch and a list of publications. Translations will be 
arranged for by the League, unless the author wishes to furnish his own 
verse translation or has his own translator available. Poets will be paid 
on a pro-rata basis after the cost of editing has been met.” Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Joy Davidman, League of American 
Writers, 13 Astor Place, New York City. A prospectus giving full par- 
ticulars will be sent upon request. 

A new verse periodical, The Poetry Chap-Book, has been launched, 
with an editorial board consisting of Sydney King Russell, Albert Ralph 
Korn and Leslie Nelson Jennings. Contributors to the first issue include 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin, August Derleth, Struthers Burt, Harold Vinal, 
Clifford Gessler and others. It will be published bi-monthly at 227 
East 45th Street, New York City. 

Alex Comfort, editor of the British Poetry Quarterly, has written that 
he would like ——— from American poets for the periodical, which 
does not bar work that has been previously published in this country. 
The address of the magazine is Havengore, Tudor Road, Barnet, Here- 
fordshire. 
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It is highly unlikely at this late date that anybody can have escaped 
acquiring, from relatives on both sides of the family canvassing at both 
doors, all the Christmas cards he will need and more, but James A. 
Decker has just sent us samples of what you would probably have liked 
better. The Prairie City printer, who has in recent years become well- 
known for his volumes of poetry, has issued a series which seems to us 
to go a long way toward its avowed aim—'‘to improve the literary quality 
of the Christmas card.” They are handsomely gotten-up, with poems 
by some of our contributors and a woodcut by Frank Utpatel. Anyone 
still in the market can find full particulars in an ad appearing in our 
November issue. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


EVE MERRIAM, a young New York poet, was introduced to our readers 
in October, 1940, and has since contributed to a number of leading 
magazines. Her verse satire, Sound Track of the Life of a Careful Man, 
was broadcast by the Columbia Workshop, and she recently conducted 
a radio program featuring contemporary poets 


WILLIAM JAY SMITH, formerly of St. Louis, where he taught in the 
Romance Languages department at Washington University, is an ensign 
in the U. S. Navy, and is at present serving with the Signal Corps in 
Palmyra Island, of which he recently wrote: “Technically it is in the 
Territory of Hawaii, but it is a good many miles to the southwest, about 
as close to the Equator as one can get here. It was formerly known for 
its birds and marine life which, despite the influx of our forces, still 
abound.” This is his third appearance here. 


WELDON KEES, director of the Bibliographical Center for Research in 
Denver, was an editor of the Nebraska Writers’ Project. He served on 
the staff of the Midwest and has contributed verse, stories and criticism 
to many periodicals. He is the author of a volume of poems, The Last 
Man, which will be brought out by the Colt Press. 


ROY FULLER, an English poet now serving in the Navy, has appeared 
often in POETRY. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS, of Chicago, is a member of the staff of Esquire- 
Coronet. He has been published several times in POETRY and is included 
in the New Anthology of Modern Verse edited by Selden Rodman 


KEITH THOMAS was born in Kansas, educated at Nebraska University 
and now lives in Mission, Texas. His poems have appeared in The 
Southwest Review, The Saturday Evening Post, The North American 
Review, etc. 
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Notes on Contributors 


NORMAN LEWIS, a native of Omaha, has been attending the University 
of Michigan, where he was a member of W. H. Auden’s class. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, of Providence, is well known to our 
readers as poet and critic. He received our Guarantors Prize in 1935. 
His latest book of poems is The Sword on the Table. 


MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT, of Moline, Illinois, needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers, although the poems in this issue are the first she has 
contributed in seven years. She was first published in POETRY in 1916. 
She has written several books of poems the most recent being The Name 
of Life. 

CLARK ASHTON SMITH, the California poet, was first printed in 
POETRY’S third number, December 1912. He is the author of The Star- 
treader and other books of poems. 


The following four poets appear here for the first time 





WILLIAM HESTER, a native of Atlanta, is at present a graduate assistant 
in philosophy at Duke. He has contributed poems and articles to literary 
and scholarly journa 





PATRICK EVANS is a young English writer now serving as a tank 
driver. He writes: “Before the war I was, more or less successfully, tutor, 
journalist, publisher’s reader reviewer, secretary, farm laborer. . . . After 
the war I shall probably be a small farmer, but I shall never give up 
writing.” He has contributed to the anthology Proems, published by 
the Fortune Press. 

COMAN LEAVENWORTH was born in Rye, New York, in 1920. He 
attended Groton and Yale, where he won the Masefield Poetry Prize. He 
at present a lieutenant in the Air Corps. This is his first publication 


outside of school pericdicals 





NORRIS GETTY grew up on a farm near Waco, Nebraska, and attended 
the state university. He has worked on the Federal Writers Project and 
with a trucking company in Albuquerque and Denver, and is now a 
lieutenant with the Twerty-fifth Infantry at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, on 
the Mexican border 








All of our prose contributors except Mr. Cronin have appeared before: 


D. S. SAVAGE, of London, is the author of a book of poems, The Autumn 
World, and was awarded our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1938. JOHN 
FREDERICK NIMS, who was born in Muskegon, Michigan, in 1913, was 
awarded our Harriet Monroe Lyric Prize for 1942. He was educated at 
De Paul and Notre Dame and is now on the English faculty of the 
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latter university. This is his first contribution here as critic. JOHN 
MALCOLM BRINNIN, a native of Nova Scotia, is at present teaching at 
Vassar. He won our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1939 and the Major 
Hopwood Poetry Award while a student at the University of Michigan 
in 1940. His most recent book of poems is The Lincoln Lyrics, just pub- 
lished in the New Directions Poet of the Month Series. JOHN HOLMES, 
of Medford, Massachusetts, is a frequent contributor to magazines and 
is the author of a volume of poems, Address to the Living. He is on the 
faculty of Tufts College. JEREMY INGALLS is author of The Metaphysical 
Sword, published last year in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. She is 
on the faculty of Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Her poems have been 
published in POETRY and in other periodicals. This is her first appear- 
ance here as critic. MARGEDANT PETERS, who has been a member of 
the POETRY staff for the past three years, was formerly editor of the 
Wisconsin literary magazine, The Rocking Horse. EDWARD J. CRONIN 
is a native Chicagoan who received his education at Notre Dame and 
Chicago. He is a teacher of English in a Chicago high school, and has 
had reviews in Commonweal and The Chicago Sun. 
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